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Extracts from the letters of John and Martha 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, the 
Tonian Isles, &§c. 


John and Martha Yeardley of Scarborough, 
believing it to be their religious duty to pay 
a visit in the love of the gospel, to some of 
the Ionian Islands, part of the Morea, the 
Protestant Valleys of Piedmont, and some 
parts of Switzerland, Germany, and France, 
and having obtained the necessary testimo- 
nials of the unity and concurrence of the So- 
ciety of Friends, left England in the sixth 
month, 1833. Some account of their pro- 
ceedings during this journey has been from 
time to time transmitted to the committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London, from 
which the following extracts for the informa- 
tion of Friends generally, are for the most 
part taken. 


EXTRACTS. 


Paris, 28th of 6th mo. 1833. We came 
on board the Lord Melville Packet at ten 
o’clock at night, at the Tower Stairs London, 
and set sail for Calais, at three o’clock in the 
morning. Having slept but little we went on 
deck at an early hour and saw the sun rising 
in all its splendour, while we thought of those 
dear friends and relations we had left behind, 


under a feeling of how much might transpire | 


before we could meet again, if ever permitted 
to do so in mutability. Although keenly 
sensible of the separation from our connec- 


tions, we felt peaceful, and it was a source of 


consolation to be enabled to commit them, 
with ourselves, into the hand of the great 
Master, who, we humbly trust, will not fail 
at times to bring us near to each other in 
spirit when far distant in person. 
rose as we crossed the channel, and after a 
voyage of ten hours and a half we were 





We arrived in Paris on third day evefiing,|here attend a regular school, and on first 
and the next day were settled in lodgings in|days are instructed in the Holy Scriptures. 


the Rue de la Paix; having already called 


7th mo. Ist. Second day. We called on 


upon Joseph Grellet and others of our friends. | some pious protestants, who mentioned with 
One of our first visits in this city was to a| interest the visits of William Allen and Ste- 
serious liberal Roman catholic, a member of} phen Grellet, and of Elizabetli Robson: after 
the council for public instruction; he takes|some conversation on religious subjects we 
an interest in all that concerns education in/|left them some Friends’ books. 


France: and there is reason to believe that 


2d. We visited the schools in the Rue de 


the light which has arisen in this country is| St. Macet, containing about two hundred 
making sure though slow progress. We found | children, and were particularly struck with 
at the protestant bookseller’s that they pos-|the quiet and good order maintained, we have 
sessed the translation of J. J. Gurney’s “ Let-| seen but few in England where the like still- 


ter on Christianity,” which had been printed 


ness is observable ; they are much favoured 


by the Religious Tract Society in Paris, and|in having suitable teachers, who evince that 


we purchased some copies. 

29th. 
missionary house, a young man remarkable 
for his zeal and piety; we knew him in a 
former journey, and he soon recognized us 
as Christian friends, and introduced us to a 


their hearts are in the work. There is also 


We called on the director of the | an excellent orphan establishment connected 


with this institution, which contains a lending 
library for the use of the children and others. 
The boys have nice gardens containing vines, 
&c., and so strict is the principle of honesty 


pious protestant lady, who spends much of|among them, that even when the tempting 


her time in translating religious and useful 
books into French. She has also a. class in 
the first day school for instructing the child- 
ren in the Scriptures. On asking for informa- 
tion respecting this class, and whether the 
mode of questioning was from books, she re- 
plied, * no, it would be useless for the child- 
ren to repeat by rote merely, we want the 
great truths of the gospel to sink into their 
hearts.” Our introduction to this precious 
character was much to our comfort, and we 
were permitted to rejoice together in con- 
templating those things which the Lord has 
in mercy begun, and is carrying on in this 
great city. After this instructive interview 
we called on sister-in-law to who 
was well known to many Friends in England 
and America, on account of his admiration of 
some of our religious principles, and who was 
executed in the time of Robespierre. She is 
a Roman catholic, yet asked if she might at- 
tend our meetings, which was of course 
granted: she is desirous of spreading Friends’ 
books and tracts, and we think she will be use- 
ful in this respect, having much leisure and 
access to serious classes of her own profession. 

30th. After our little meeting this morn- 
ing with the few Friends resident here, and 








The wind| some others, we went to see the protestant 
| children examined in the Scriptures, many of 
| whose parents were likewise present, and the 


favoured to arrive in safety at Calais, and| mode of procedure was very agreeable and 
were comfortably accommodated in the Hotel | impressive. 


de Meurice. 


We rose next morning ( first 


A chapel was opened about two years since 


fruit falls off it is faithfully carried to the 
master. ‘There are about forty-six children, 
nearly all Roman catholics: the average cost 
of each child is about £10 per annum. The 
manner of living is good, a piece of bread in 
the morning before school with a draught of 
water, at twelve they dine on soup or meat 
with bread, and at five or six they sup on 
meat or soup; the children are very healthy, 
each child sleeps separately in a bed not more 
than two feet wide. How delightful to see 
them thus cared for, instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and useful learning, and even fed 
and clothed by the protestants! The aggre- 
gate number of children instructed by the 
protestants is nearly six hundred. May we 
not hope that yet brighter days await Paris, 
and trust that the blessing of the Most High 
may rest on every endeavour to spread the 
knowledge of Christian truth. We have had 
religious conversation with several interesting 
pastors and others upon our Christian princi- 
ples, and the spirituality of the gospel dis- 
pensation—we hope to mutual benefit: they 
gave us much information respecting the state 
of religion in France. 

There is much to interest us in this place, 
and although we seem able to do but little, 
yet we are in the way of receiving useful in- 
formation, and humbly trust the religious in- 
tercourse we have with pious pastors and 
others may be the means of mutually strength- 
ening us in that which is good; weak and un- 
worthy as we feel ourselves to be. The 


day) much refreshed, and held our little! by a pious minister from the neighbourhood | Christian friends who visited us in the even- 
meeting, during which, under very humbling | of Bourdeaux, in the Fauxbourg du Temple, 
feelings, access was graciously afforded to/and his labours have been remarkably blessed. 
the throne of grace, and a precious sense of} This place of worship is mostly filled by Ro- 


the Divine presence was felt to be mercifully 
vouchsafed. 


man catholics, whom he addresses from the 
impression granted at the time: their children 





ing, received a call from us with much plea- 
sure. We gave them a few copies of books 
for children, suitable for translation; they 
have already done much in this way. Pastor 
is a sweet spirited man ; he was formerly 





































































































THE FRIEND. 





a minister at Bourdeaux, but received a strong | commendation on the way. Our intercourse 
impression that it was his religious duty to| with ministers of religion generally furnishes 
come to Paris, and he related, in an instructive | us with a clue to other serious persons. 
manner, the trials which attended his change} 7th. To-day we went to hear the children 
of residence. Soon after he had left Bour-| examined in the schools of the Fauxbourg du 
deaux a great awakening took place in that|'Temple; two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
neighbourhood under the ministry of his suc- | dred individuals were present, including some 
cessor; while with himself at Paris, ali|of the parents; J. Y. intimated a desire for 
seemed darkness and discouragement, which | liberty to express what might arise in his 
induced him to think he had done wrong in| mind, which was most readily granted, and 
removing, and great distress of mind ensued ;| after having spoken to the children, there 
but as he persevered in doing whatever he|seemed great freedom in addressing the 
apprehended to be his present duty, things | teachers, parents, and young persons present; 
became brighter, and his way for usefulness} much seriousness was observed the whole 
in this great city opened in a remarkable | time, and a precious sense of divine love was 
manner. He first opened the chapel in the| over us; our kind friend J. Grellet inter- 
Taitbout, and then one in the Fauxbourg du| preted for us in an impressive and clear man- 
Temple, where his pious labours have been|ner. We held our own little meeting at six 
abundantly crowned with success: he told us| o’clock in our lodgings. 
with great simplicity that he never wrote,} 8th. received us with great cor- 
nor even premeditated his sermons, but that | diality, and, as we expected, we found him full 
after reading a portion of Scripture he pro-| of religious intelligence; he is just returned 
ceeded to speak from what he felt to impress| from a tour in Switzerland, and speaks en- 
his mind at the time: his hearers are nearly |couragingly of the state of the Christian 
all of them Roman catholics. He observed|church in general: he has resided in Paris 
that some ministers considered their discourse | fifteen years and of course seen many changes; 
before delivering it, and he believed that mode | he now believes the arm of infidelity is getting 
of preaching was also blessed, but for his part} weaker, from the parties becoming too indif- 
he preferred his own simple way although | ferent to use exertions for the spread of their 
not so eloquent or well arranged. seductive doctrine, while, on the other hand, 
We desire that all our movements may be zealous Christians are doing ali in their power 
marked with caution and circumspection, and | to promote the spread of gospel truth. 
that light and strength may be renewedly} 10th. We have commenced taking les- 
afforded in every step we take in things of a|sons in modern Greek from an interesting 
religious nature ; this is especially needful in native of Scio, one of the Greek islands, who 
a place like Paris. We have found many | considers his countrymen under muck obliga- 
precious characters, to whom we are much|tion to our Society for the funds raised for 
attached. Poor and discouraged as we often | their relief in the time of deep distress ; he is 
feel, yet we are mercifully dealt with, and|still of the Greek church, but considerably 





——— a 


are abundantly convinced that this is our| enlightened, not feeling the necessity of its| 


right allotment for the present. May faith | fasts and superstitious practices, and the ser- 

and patience be granted to do the will of our| vice of the church being performed here in 

holy Redeemer! We stand in need of the | the Russ language, he prefers assembling his 

prayers of our friends and of the church. family in his own house for a far more simple 
Sth. The director of the mission house | mode of worship. 

with four of his students came to pay us a} 12th. Having obtained an order we went 





28th. Seventh day. This day commenced 
the anniversary féte of the French revolution 
of 1830, and presented such a scene as is not 
often beheld even in France. First day was 
the grand review of the troops, which, after 
having been examined by the king, were all 
made to pass by the statue of Napoleon, which 
was just placed on the high column in the 
Place Vendome. Our friends will readily 
imagine we record this from report, for truly 
we were glad to rest quietly in our apart- 
ment. We attempted to go out in the morn- 
ing but were obliged to return. In the after. 
noon the troops of the line, national guard, 
and heavy artillery, all passed by our window; 
such a scene we never beheld! not less we 
were told than 140,000 men and horses, 
trained to kill one another: great must be 
the power of gospel light before warlike 
France will “ beat her swords into plough- 





shares and her spears into pruninghooks, and 
learn war no more :” with God all things are 
possible, and even now in the midst of this 
warlike nation the sound of the gospel of 
peace is heard. 

29th. At five o’clock this evening we left 
the noisy city in the diligence, and after tra- 
velling two nights and two days we arrived 
safe at Nancy; the first part of the route 
from Paris was delightful, white cottages seen 
among the trees, with verdant vines covering 
the sides of the hills, gave a richness and 
beauty to the scene not easily described, while 
the reapers were seen busy in the harvest 
fields, &c.; much of the wheat and barley is 
already in, and here the plougher, if not the 
sower, literally overtakes the reaper, and gives 
proof of the industry of the French farmer in 
beginning to clear and prepare the land be- 
fore entirely quitted of its present burden. 
Nancy is a clean handsome town. Out of 
about 29,000 inhabitants only 550 are pro- 
testants. 

Our first interview at Nancy was with the 
director of the school for mutual instruction : 
he is a serious, well disposed young man, and 










visit: it proved a precious religious oppor-| to see the prison lately opened for vagabond | came several times to our inn, when we had 
tunity: J. Y. not feeling confidence enough | boys and those convicted of petty theft. It is| much conversation, and gave him some tracts, 
to address them in French, his wife translated | well arranged and contains two hundred and | &c.; there are about two hundred and fifty 
for him: supplication succeeded without in-| twenty-eight children, some of them very | Loys in the school; the Roman catholic child- 





















terpretation: at the conclusion, the pastor | young. It was an affecting sight, and we did 
said he felt sensible that the presence of our} not receive much satisfaction as to the mode 
Heavenly Father was with us, and that to| of their religious education. ‘They hear mass 
feel the Saviour’s love in our hearts was very|in the morning early, go into school until 
precious; the young men were much tendered, 
one in particular is in a sweet state of mind: 
he once formed the design of entering into 
the military service, but we now hope he will | ings. 
become a good soldier of Jesus Christ : his | 16th. The gospel freedom we have thought 
spirit was tendered, and, at parting, he desired | it right to use, in mixing with Christian friends 
our prayers: three of the young men who} in Paris, has opened our way in rather a re- 
were in this institution, on our last visit to|markable manner with some serious seeking 
Paris, are now in Africa. We admire the | minds. 
principle on which this establishment is con-| 2lst. First day. Some who usually at- 
ducted ; the inmates are not sent out unless! tend the chapel in the Taitbout came to our 
they believe it to be their duty to go; if this} meeting this evening in the hotel, who, in 
be not the case, at the expiration of the term | addition to the few Friends in town, made us 
they return ‘home. a large company. It proved a precious ten- 
6th. This morning we called on Pastor-—;| dering season, and we trust strength was 
he received us very kindly, and after reading| mercifully given to preach the gospel. In the 
our certificates seemed to appreciate the ob-| conclusion, supplication was offered in which 
ject of our journey, and gave us names of re-| the poor and afflicted were not forgotten. 





instruction, after which they are employed in 
various trades, and receive part of their earn- 





noon, which is conducted on the plan of mutual | 





‘ren are especially ignorant. It has been 
established about three years: they have De 
Sacy’s translation of the New Testament, but 
not the Borough Road school lessons, nor 
Scripture Selections. We spoke to the young 
man about the absurdity of teaching the 
catechism we saw in use; he confessed to the 
justness of our remarks, but said the priests 
insisted it should be taught, otherwise the 
children would be taken from school. We en- 
couraged him to keep to the New Testament 
in giving religious instruction; he seemed se- 
riously interested in our observations, and at- 
tached himself much to us during our stay in 
Nancy. 

Our next visit was to the directress of the 
girls’ school for the higher class, some of 
whom were designed for mistresses. She is 
a person of superior talent and considerably 
enlightened on religious subjects. 

Before the revolution in 1830, they had in 
Nancy an illiberal bigoted bishop. The 
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inhabitants with one consent took advantage 
of that period to drive him out of the place, 
but when they applied to the pope for another, 
he answered, they should have back the one 
rejected or none ; being firm however in re- 
solving not to have the same again, they re- 
main without any bishop at present. In this 
unsettled state are many parts of France in 
the Roman catholic church, only waiting for 
an opportunity to set themselves free ‘from 
spiritual bondage ; many of whose souls are, 
we believe, athirst after righteousness. 
8th mo. 3d. We again visited the girls’ 

school, the mistress was teaching the younger 
children to read from a book of her own com- 
posing : some of the elder girls were instruct- 
ing the others in the popish catechism; it is 
astonishing to see what errors the priests 
have pressed into it for the poor children to 
learn; the governess does not teach it her- 
self, but suffers the monitors to do so, because, 
if it were not taught, the children would be 
taken from her. In order to counteract this 
popish doctrine, all she can do is to endeavour 
to instil as much Scriptural truth into their 
young minds as possible, which she hopes will 
2 like the good seed, and some time bear 
fruit ; she had already put the tracts we gave 
her into the hands of some, in the higher 
classes, who were much pleased with their 
contents; we have a strong conviction that 
great good may be done to catholic children 
by introducing into schools for mutual in- 
struction, suitable books, as well as enlight- 
ened teachers who may evince real concern 
to imbue the infant mind with Scriptural 
truth. In this place we had no clue whatever 
to the protestants, and yet a strong impres- 
sion was felt that we ought to seek them out. 
We soon made enquiry for the protestant 
school, and were pleased to find the children 
reading the Scriptures; the master is a pious 
man, and was educated for the ministry; he 
visited us at the inn, and we conversed much 
on religious subjects and gave him tracts: he 
kindly sent a boy to conduct us to the pastor, 
a young man of a serious turn of mind, who 
expressed much desire to become acquainted 
with Friends’ books and principles; he al-| 
ready knows something of our Society, and | 
his enquiry seemed to have a better ground 
than mere curiosity ; he visited us at our inn 
and we gave him books and tracts. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 255.) 


* Tertullian calls upon the Christians to 
compare the real spiritual pleasures, which 
their faith gave them to enjoy, with those 
false pleasures of the heathen world: ‘ Tell 
me then, what else is our desire, than that 
which was also the wish of the apostle, to 
depart out of the world and to be with the 
Lord. There is thy pleasure, whither thy 
wishes ascend. . . . . Canst thou be so unthank- 
ful, that thou art not satisfied with the many 


higher rejoicing than reconciliation with God, 
thy Father and Lord, than the revelation of | 
truth, the knowledge of error, and the remis- 
sion of so many sins already committed ? 
What can be a greater pleasure than the con- 
tempt of such pleasures, and the contempt of 
the whole world; or than true freedom, a 
pure conscience, and a guiltless life? what 
pleasure greater than not to fear death, and 
to feel that thou mayest trample the idols of | 
the heathen to the dust, mayest cast out evil 
spirits, heal sicknesses, and pray for _revela- | 
tions? These are the pleasures of the Chris- 


tian, holy and eternal, and such as no man} 


can buy with money. . . . . And what too 
are those of which it is said, that no eye hath 
seen them, no ear heard them, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive 
them ?” 

** Among the circumstances foreign to its 
nature, which Christianity found established 
at its first propagation, was the existence of| 
slavery. As the natural man, in whom selfish- | 
ness is the leading principle, impresses on 
every thing which is the offspring cf man’s 
natural condition, his own peculiar stamp and 


| of sin, and all alike to receive their deliver- 
jance from the slavery of sin, the true, the 
|highest freedom, as the gift of God’s free 
| grace. Servants and masters, by becoming 
believers, were mutually bound together in 
the same bond of an heavenly union, destined 
for immortality. They became brethren in 
|Christ—with whom there is neither bonds- 
|man nor freeman——they became members of 
one body, steeped in one and the same Spirit, 
|and heirs of the same heavenly possessions. 
| Servants often became the instructers of their 
masters in the gospel, after they had caused 
ithe light of their faith to shine before them 
in their narrow earthly sphere; and masters 
|saw in their servants no longer their servants, 
| but their beloved brethren. And besides, by 
the very spirit and practice of Christianity, 
such ideas and feelings were naturally engen- 
dered, as were utterly inconsistent with this 
|institution of slavery, however well it might 
‘correspond to the then established notions. 
Christianity would necessarily introduce a 
wish that all men should be placed in those 
| circumstances, in which they would be the 
least hindered in the free and independent 


character, as even the brightest feelings of|use of their spiritual and moral powers ac- 


man’s nobler nature are tarnished and stained 
by this defect, (selfishness,) so we find its 
traces even in the political spirit of freedom 
among the ancients, although, perhaps, the 
marks of the original worth of man’s nature 
might shine through this spirit. It does, how- 
ever, itself bear the stamp of that selfishness, 
by which every thing, which does not spring 
out of man’s regenerate nature, is debased. 
The zealous friends of freedom robbed a large 
portion of their fellow-men of that which they 
thought the greatest of blessings, they de- 
prived them of all enjoyment of those rights, 
for the possession of which, in regard to 
themselves, they were so jealous and anxious; 
and the bitterest enemies of slavery were per- 
fectly contented to dwell surrounded by thou- 
sands of their fellow-creatures, who served 
them as slaves. Their zeal for freedom, | 


cording to the will of God: and thus St. Paul 
| Says to the servant, (1 Cor. vii. 21.) ‘If thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather.’ Never- 
| theless, Christianity never began by external 
changes and alterations: for these, wherever 
they ‘did not begin from the inward man, and 
| there fix their first and firm foundation, would 
always have failed in their salutary designs. 
The new creation, which it produced, was in 
all respects an inward one, from which all 
outward effects, in their whole compass and 
|extent, were to flow, at first by degrees, and 
therefore, with more certainty and greater 
benefit. It left external relations to exist for 
a time as they were, but by infusing into 
them a new spirit, it prepared their complete 
reformation, by its internal effects on men’s 
minds. It first gave to the slave that true 
and inward freedom, without which all earthly 








which ought to be the common possession of | and bodily freedom is but a name, and which, 
all men created i in God’s image, limited itself wherever it exists, no earthly bond, no earthly 


entirely within the narrow confines of their 


native country; they knew of the rights of 


freedom only as the rights of citizens, and 
not as the universal rights of man; and much | 
as the condition of slaves was often mitigated | 
by civilization and morals, yet they were al- 
ways in many respects treated not as men, 
but as things. In a judicial investigation all 
the cruelties of torture might be used upon an 
innocent slave; and if a master had been 
murdered by one of his slaves, according to 
the Roman law, an hundred of the slaves who 
were in his service, although their innocence 
was as clear as day, were executed with the 
murderer. Christianity first prepared an en- 
tire change in these circumstances, because 
it taught the originally equal rights, and the 
originally equal destinies of al! men created 
in the image of God, and because it repre- 
sented God as the Father, and Christ as the 
Redeemer of all mankind, and every indivi- 


yoke, can overwhelm and subdue. 

*“ Origen says, in regard to the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer, “6 We cannot be lieve that words have 
been taught us, only to be recited at a certain 
hour of prayer. If we understand properly 
that which is said in regard to ‘ praying with- 
| out ceasing,’ our whole life—if we are inclined 
thus to pray without ceasing—must say, ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,’ since such a life 
has its conversation, not on earth, but by all 
means in heaven, since we are the throne of 
God, because the kingdom of heaven has its 
habitation in all those who bear the form of 
the heavenly man, and by that means become 
heavenly.” Clemens of Alexandria says, 
¢ Prayer, if I may speak so boldly, is inter- 
course with God. If we only lisp, if we even 
silently speak to God, the lips not moving ; 
yet we cry to him in our hearts, for God 
listens always to the inward direction of the 
| 


heart to him.’ The same person, when he 


and great pleasures which the Lord hath/dual as an immediate object of God’s provi-| wishes to represent an ideal picture of a 
already bestowed upon thee, and acknow-/| dential care. Masters, as well as slaves, were | Christian i in heart, ripened in faith and pro- 
ledgest them not? For what is a subject of| obliged to acknowledge themselves the slaves | fession, says of him, ‘ In every place will he 
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pray, though not openly, to be seen of men. | of being seduced into such an idea, because 
Even when he is walking for pleasure, even | the first general places of assembly of the 
when he is in converse with other men, in | Christians were only common rooms in pri- 
stillness, in reading, and when he is engaged | vate houses, just according as it happened 
in reasonable business, he prays by all means. | that any member of the church had sufficient 
And even also if he only think on God in the | accommodation for the purpose. 
chamber of the soul, and with silent sighings| ‘ Man, we must avow, is very easily led to 
call upon his Father; He will be near him fail away from the worship of God in spirit 
and with him, for he is still speaking to Him.’ | and in truth, and to connect the religion of | 
“Since the religion of the New Testament ithe Spirit with outward and earthly things ; 
did not admit of any peculiar, outward priest- | as the apostle says, having begun in the spi- 
hood, similar to that of the Old, the same out-| rit, to wish to end in the flesh.” Watchful- 
ward kind of worship, dependent on certain} ness on this point was constantly needed, lest 
places, times, and outward actions and de-|the Jewish or the heathen notions should here 
meanours, would also have no place in its| intrude themselves on those of the gospel, 
composition. The kingdom of God, the temple | which was likely enough to happen as soon 
of the Lord, were to be present, not in this or|as the Old and the New Testament notions 
that place, but in every place where Christ | of the priesthood had been confused.” 
himself is active in the Spirit, and where a 
through him the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth is established. Every Christian in ; - we it ts eae 
particular, and every church in general, were OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY, NO. 6. 
to represent a spiritual temple of the Lord;| We generally admit that when a founda- 
the true worship of God was to be only in the|tion is unsound, the fabric erected upon it| 
inward heart, and the whole life, proceeding | cannot be firm. If the first principles of an| 
from such inward dispositions, sanctified by | argument are false or uncertain, the conclu- 
faith, was to be a continued spiritual service: | sion is not to be trusted. ‘These are truths, 
this is the great fundamental idea of the gos- | not to say truisms, too obvious for argument. | 
pel, which prevails throughout the New| Yet it may perhaps be found upon examina- 
Testament, by which the whole outward ap-| tion, that some of the conclusions in which | 
pearance of religion was to assume a differ-|we are accustomed to acquiesce, are drawn | 
ent form, and all that once was carnal, was | from premises which have no foundation in| 
to be converted into spiritual, and ennobled.|truth. It is very possible that the opinions | 
This notion came forward most strongly in| generally entertained in regard to the right | 
the original inward life of the first Christians, | of property in the persons of men, may be of 
particularly when contrasted with Judaism, | this description. We are very apt to suppose 
and still more so when contrasted with hea-|that usages, laws, and general acquiescence, 
thenism ;—a contrast, which taught the Chris-| have established at least a species of right in | 
tians to avoid all pomp that caught the eye, | this kind of property. That a claim usually | 
and all multiplication of means of devotion,| denominated a right, has this foundation, is | 
addressed to the senses, while it made them | acknowledged. But it may be questioned | 
hold fast the simple, spiritual character of| whether even a legal right can be established 
the Christian worship of God. It was this| without disregarding the rules and principles | 
which always struck the heathen so much in| which are deemed fundamental in fixing the 
the Christian worship; namely, that nothing | boundaries of right to any other species of 
was found among them of the outward pomp | property. 





For “ The Friend.” 











igreat objects of creation. 



































of all other religions: ‘ no temples, no altars, | 


no images.’ This reproach was made to the 
Christians by Celsus, and answered thus by 
Origen: ‘In the highest sense the temple 
and the image of God are in the human na- 
ture of Christ; and hence, also, in all the 
faithful, who are animated by the Spirit of 
Christ—living images! with which no statue 
of Jove by Phidias is fit to be compared.’ 
Christianity impelled men frequently to seek 
for the stillness of the inward sanctuary, and 
here to pour forth their heart to God, who 
dwells in such temples ; but then the flames of 
love were also lighted in their hearts, which 
sought communion, in order to strengthen 
each other mutually, and to unite themselves 
into one holy flame, which pointed towards 
heaven. ‘The communion of prayer and de- 
votion was thought a source of sanctification, 
inasmuch as men knew that the Lord was 
present by his Spirit among those who were 
gathered together in his name ; but then they 


| 


Previous to an examination of this ques- 
tion, it may perhaps be proper to declare at 
once, that whatever arguments may be ad- 


the earth and subdue it, and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that 


‘moveth upon the earth,” has been assumed 
as a basis to the right of property. 


This, 
however, confers only a general, not a divided 
right; makes these things the property of 
man, not of any individual in particular, to be 
used and employed for the promotion of the 
The authority 
thus conferred was unquestionably designed 
to promote the happiness of the inferior races, 
as well as the convenience of man—their 
powers and intellects were suited to a subor- 
dinate station. They were not rendered ac- 
countable, as moral agents, to the tribunal of 
the Creator. They were formed out of the 
earth, furnished with an earthly and tempo. 
rary existence, but not endowed with capa- 
cities to comprehend the things which relate 
to an immortal life. They were therefore 
fitted to become the legitimate objects of 
property. 

The right of individuals to any specific 
parts of this general property is usually de- 
duced from simple occupancy. But however 


| deduced, it is obvious that no right could be 


formed to any thing which was not in itself 
an object of property. The fruits that any 
man had collected, or the beasts that he had 
caught in the forest, became his own by the 
act of taking them. To take them from him, 
without his consent, would have been an act 
of violence, destructive of the peace of so- 
ciety ; and the right to give consent implies a 
right to withhold it. But the right, so gene- 
rally admitted, to appropriate the products of 
his labour and ingenuity to his own use, is 
implicitly derived from an acknowledged right 
to his own mental and physical powers. In 
short, to find a foundation for the right of 
property, we always suppose or admit a pre- 
vious right; we suppose man a free agent, 
employing his powers, of body and mind, ac- 
cording to his own choice and for his own 
advantage. We suppose the thing acquired 
to be an object of property, and the permis- 
sion to appropriate it, if not the act of appro- 
priation, promotive of the general good. 


vanced or conclusion attained, there is no de- It is now too late to deny, that in regard 
sign to unsettle any question of property |to natural rights all men are equal; and that 
otherwise than in a regular and constitutional |there are certain inherent and indefeasible 
manner; I wish to appeal, not to the passions, | rights conferred by the Creator on all his 
but to the understanding and the heart. I hold| rational creatures. Those rights must there- 
that peaceful remedies, judiciously applied, are | fore remain when they have not been for- 


capable of healing the maladies of civil society ; 
and that violent ones, even when apparently 
successful, usually create, immediately or re- 
motely, as much misery as they cure. We 
are often informed that the right of property 
is to be held sacred; and the claimants of 
slaves are as loud in this declaration as any 
among us. ‘There is no disposition to deny 
this right; the object, at present in view, is 
to examine it, and discover on what founda- 
tion it stands. 

Whether we examine the book of nature, 
or the page of revelation, we arrive at the 


were far from ascribing any peculiar sacred-| conclusion that the earth, together with the 
ness and sanctity to the place of assembly. | various races of animals, is placed under the 


Such an idea would appear to partake of hea-|dominion of man. 
thenism; and men were at first in less danger | on the progenitors of our race, to “ replenish 


The authority conferred 





\feited. ‘To apply the rules and doctrines re- 
| lative to property, to human beings, considered 
as property, without examining whether they 
are, or how they became property, is to rea- 
son without premises, to build without a 
foundation. ‘To assert that a man acquires a 
right to the person or service of another by 
catching him, as he would a wild beast in the 
forest, would be to outrage all our opinions of 
justice. No one would admit that any right 
at all was thugs obtained; at least if the man 
so caughf was white. Yet the earliest in- 
stance on record, in which we are informed 
how this right was acquired, was nearly of 
this kind.* This appears to have been the 





* See Genesis xxxvii. 28. 
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usual mode of obtaining slaves among the 
ancients. 

Did tyrants wait till all thy friends were gone, 

To catch thee singly with thy flocks alone ? 

Say, did they force thee from thy fleecy care, 

And from thy fields transport and sell thee here ? 

Homer. 

We have abundant testimony that a large 
part of the victims of the African slave trade 
are obtained by kidnapping, or the still more 
odious resource, if more odious can be, of 
wars undertaken expressly for the purpose of 
procuring slaves. During the discussions re- 
lative to this traffic in the British parliament, 
previous to its abolition, the advocates of the 
trade strenuously denied the practice, and 
even the possibility of kidnapping. They la- 
boured to prove, or at least to produce a be- 
lief, that the slaves imported were generally 
slaves in their own country, transferred to a 
milder slavery in the west; or prisoners of 
war who were sold to the traders as a substi- 
tute for the more dreadful alternative of mili- 
tary execution; with a few criminals sentenced 
to slavery by the African tribunals. 

The shallowness of these excuses was suf- 
ficiently exposed by the evidence of facts. 
But even supposing these statements correct, 
what do they prove? They were slaves in 
their native country. This is nothing more 
than an attempt to cast the guilt of reducing 
them to slavery, from themselves to the bar- 
barous nations of Africa. As far as it goes 
toward fixing a principle, it establishes the 
iniquity of slavery. It tacitly admits, what 
indeed could not be denied, that slavery is 
incapable of being introduced upon any rea- 
sons moral or political, which are recognised 
among uncivilized nations. It assumes the 
existence of a right of ownership because the 
power has been exercised. The origin of the 
right is carefully thrown into the dark. 
Plainly because it will not bear the light. 
They are transferred from a severer to a 
milder slavery in the western world. I need 
not stop to disprove this assertion, or to 
enquire whether a slavery of such character 
that a slave was not distinguishable from the 
son of the chief, is actually more galling than 
that which exists among us.* The assertion 
is an attempt to enlist our humanity in the 
cause of this traffic, and to check enquiry 
into the nature of the authority on which it 
depends. We are invited to forget the in- 
justice of slavery here, in the contemplation 
of a more revolting servitude among the un- 
tutored nations of the torrid zone. We are 
desired to overlook the origin of the evil, and 
regard only the diminished severity with 
which it is inflicted. Being accustomed to 
consider the right of ownership, to any article 
of property, as vested in the occupant, where 
no counter right is established, we are re- 


quested to admit the right on the ground of 


usage, and to approve its exercise on account 
of the humanity of its application. 

But in every case where a claim is insti- 
tuted to the person of another, there are in 
reality two claimants to the property in ques- 


*I was never able to distinguish between the son 
and the domestic slave of any chiefi—2 Macauley’s 
Testimony before the house of lords. 



























































































tion. The man himself is the claimant in 
possession. ‘The human form and character 
are undeniable testimonials of the rights of 
humanity. Of these, personal freedom is one. 
Until that has been forfeited it cannot possibly 
vest in another. It is needless to enquire how 
the right of ownership has become vested in 
any other claimant, until we have proved that 
it has passed away from the man himself, the 
natural and original occupant. It is nugatery 
to examine how a right of property has been 
acquired, until the object of that right is 
shown to be capable of assuming, and that it 
has actually assumed the character of pro- 
perty. The fact of the slaves imported from 
Africa being subjected to a more galling 
servitude in their native land, even if strictly 
true, would bring us"no nearer to a right in 
their persons than if they were free. The 
wrong in that case would not begin, but be 
merely continued by us. We should not 
originate but simply copy, with softened 
lineaments, the crimes of a barbarous people. 
Whatever the laws or usages of the African 
tribes may have established, it is manifest 
that no prineiples of legislation which we are 
accustomed to apply to ourselves, or which 
civilized nations apply to each other, even 
when engaged in war, can originate personal 
and hereditary slavery. Nothing but violence 
and wrong, in Africa or any where else, can 
reduce the freeman into slavery. The con- 
dition, therefore, wherever it exists, and how- 
ever long it may have continued in the per- 
son or family of the slave, can be referred to 
no other origin. No presumption of right 
can arise out of the existence of slavery. 
The presumptions of law are founded on 
probability. The law never presumes as a| 
fact what is plainly impossible. But to eee 
even a presumptive right of ownership from 

the existence of slavery, we must first divest 

the victim of the human character; we must 

transmute him from a moral and responsible 

agent into an object of property; we must 

strip him of those inalienable rights which 

the Creator has bestowed upon all; we must 

suppose the very condition which we are 

about to establish. Entrench the subject in| 
the forms of argument or of law as we can, 

we are still compelled to beg the question, to 

assume the principle which we had under- 

taken to prove. Whether the outrage was 

committed on the individual himself, or on 

an ancestor ten or twenty generations back, 

the principle is the same. 

The question of right in the African traders 
to sell, or in those of Europe or America to 
buy, the ill-fated negroes, however they may 
have been reduced into slavery, appears now 
fully settled by general consent. The allied 
sovereigns at Vienna, in 1814, published to 
the world their-abhorrence of the traffic. The 
British parliament, seven years before, pro- 
hibited the landing of slaves in any of their 
colonies after the Ist of March, 1808. Our 
own general government adopted a similar 
measure, near the same time, giving effect to| 
the prohibition on the first day of the year 
1808. ‘This has been followed by a number 
of enactments, in one of which the punish- 
ment of death is affixed to the crime of en-| 











gaging in this traffic; and the slaves thus im- 
ported, are directed to be restored to their 
native country. 


any other claimant, can be raised. 
obliged to suppose the right, of personal free- 
dom, originally vested in each individual, to 
have passed, in some mysterious way, from 
the natives of Africa, and to have been vested 
in the British or American governments, 





These enactments certainly imply, that, ac- 


cording to the judgment of the legislators, no 
right to the persons of the African slaves was 
vested in the importers. The whole process is 
denounced as piratical. The persons engaged 
in it are held up as enemies to the human 
race. Upon what principle, then, can the Ame- 
rican purchaser of an imported slave derive 
a right from the purchased? If the importer 
had no right to the slaves imported certainly 
none could be transferred to the purchaser. 


I may perhaps be met here by the asser- 


tion, that during most of the time which has 
passed since the settlement of this country, 
the slave trade was legally tolerated, and that 
the slaves imported were generally introduced 
under the sanction of law. 
perhaps be inferred, that the purchasers have 
obtained a valid title to those thus imported, 
and to such of their posterity as the laws of 
the country have left in a state of slavery. 


Hence it may 


To this it may be answered, that the ori- 
ginal difficulty remains. We are obliged to 
suppose that the rights, conferred by the 
Creator on all the human race, had been ex- 
tinguished in the case of these Africans, before 
the question of a transfer of their freedom te 
We are 


before an agreement, express or implied, be- 
tween that government and the purchasers of 
slaves, can confer the right in question. The 
truth is, the first adventurers in this traffic 
paid very little regard to law or right. Haw- 
kins, the first Englishman engaged in it, re- 
sorted to every expedient which rapacity and 
violence could suggest, to obtain possession of 
the unsuspecting natives of Africa. Queen 
Elizabeth, so far from giving her sanction to 
these proceedings, expressed her concern lest 
any of the natives should be carried off without 
their own consent; declaring such conduct 
detestable and likely to call down the judg- 
ments of Heaven. ‘The adventurers appear to 
have concealed their manner of prosecuting 
their abominable traffic from the public eye, 
but to have gained the acquiescence and en- 
couragement of those in power by an exhibi- 
tion of their gain. Had the true character 
of this trade been generally understood during 
its infancy, it is not probable that the British 
government would have tolerated it, much 
less have given it encouragement. 

But allowing to this legal sanction all the 
force it can possibly afford either to the slave 
trade or to the slavery arising out of it; the 
rights of the slaves can be no further affected 
by it, than they were previously vested in 
the government. Whether Captain Hawkins 
invaded the negro territory with a small force 
or a large one; and with the connivance of 
his mistress or in violation of her orders; the 
act of burning their towns and seizing the 
fugitives was the same. ‘The encroachment 
on their rights was the same ; and the rights. 
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transferred to the purchasers were equally | him to pay for the oil a one dollar note, and 


nugatory. The whole force of the argument, 
deduced from the sanction given to the slave 
trade by the British and American govern- 
ments, depends upon the untenable hypo- 


having obtained the article, he presented the 
note, and received in change—not as he ex- 
pected, three quarters of a dollar, but four 
pistareens. It may be necessary to remark, 


thesis, that these governments possessed the that the pistareen was an old Spanish coin, of 


authority to dispose of the liberty, present 
and prospective, of the unoffending natives of 
Africa—upon the denial of the rights of a 
third party who had no part in this implied 
agreement. ‘The argument, in short, when 


the value of 20 cents, which was in extensive 
circulation twenty yearsago. At the present 
day they are but rarely met with, and my 


Jones readers may never have seen them. 


John, who had never been much troubled with 


closely scrutinized, is only another mode of| money changing, and was ignorant of their 
begeing the question, by first assuming the | value, supposed they were quarters of a dol- 


principle, without attempting to prove it, on 
which this imaginary right is alleged to 


stand. E. L. 


The following is inserted by request of a 
subscriber, for the benefit of our juvenile 
readers. It is from a small tract headed— 
T. D. James’s Academy, May 1, 1837. 


THE FOUR PISTAREENS. 

Young persons are too apt to suppose that 
little circumstances which happen every day, 
and little temptations, to which they daily 
yield, will all be forgotten or have no in- 
fluence upon them when they become men or 
women. They have not had sufficient ex- 
perience to know how much the whole life of 
any individual may be influenced by an ap- 
parently trifling event of his childhood. When 
a person discharges a musket, he finds that 
the smallest departure from the true aim will 
give a direction to the ball, which will carry 
it toa wide distance from the mark. And 
so it is with a very little sin in early life; it 
may give a direction to our conduct that may 
lead us far away from the point at which we 
should allaim. If I can awaken the atten- 
tion of my scholars to the importance of small 
things, when great principles are involved, I 
may perhaps be giving a direction to some of 
their lines of life, which, with the Divine 
blessing, may lead to honour and happiness, 
and eternal life. ‘io this end the story of 
“‘ The Four Pistareens” may prove interesting 
and profitable. It was told to me by the 
person of whom the anecdote is related. He 
was a friend of mine ; a most excellent man; 
and a Christian in heart and life. He was 
remarkable for his integrity; I have fre- 
quently known him to suffer losses in his 
business, rather than take those advantages 
which the law allows, and which public opi- 
nion does not condemn, but which an upright 
man will despise ; and he attributed a great 
share of his honesty of principle and practice 
to the event, I am about to relate. 

When John was about thirteen years old, 
he left his paternal roof, in the north of New 
Jersey, and came to Philadelphia, to learn a 
trade. He entered as an apprentice with his 
brother, a coachmaker in the northern part 
of the city. On a certain occasion he was 
sent to a drug store, for a half gallon of oil. 
He had frequently been sent on a similar 
errand, and had been accustomed to pay 25 
cents for the oil. But it happened that oil 

had fallen, and the price on the present oc- 
casion was only 20 cents, of which, however, 
he was not informed. He had taken with 


lar, and that the druggist had given him four 

\instead of three. He had been taught when 
a child to be honest. He knew that he ought 
to do to others as he would have others to 
do to him; and that it was as dishonest to 
take advantage of another’s mistake to take 
what was not his own, as to cheat in any 
other way. His first impulse, therefore, was 
to return one of the pieces to the man; but 
before he had time to carry out his feelings 
into practice, the thought occurred to — 
that he would give three of them to his 
brother, as the right change, and keep the 
fourth for himself. He closed his hand upon 
the money, picked up his jug, and left the 
store. He stopped, however, upon the step, 
and looked at his money. ‘There was cer- 
tainly four, and he should have but three. 
Conscience began to reprove him, but selfish- 
ness claimed the fourth as its own. The lat- 
ter pleaded the hardest ; and fearing lest the 
druggist should discover his mistake and re- 
call him, he hurried off homeward, thinking of 
his good fortune. 

The jug in which he carried the oil had no 
handle, and John was forced to carry it by a 
string tied around its neck. ‘This so cut his 
fingers, that, after changing it from one hand | 
to the other several times, he was compelled 
to stop at the distance of a square, and rest. 
Setting down the oil, and seating himself 
upon a step, he took out his supposed quar- 
ters of a dollar to convince himself there was 
one too many. But although he congratulated 
himself on his good fortune, John’s heart was 
not at ease. He knew he should have re- 
turned one of the pieces to W the store 
keeper, that in keeping it he was acting dis- 
honestly, and that he ought still to turn back, 
and correct the mistake. But cupidity was 
as busy as conscience, and soon framed a 
number of good reasons why it was properly 
and lawfully his. ‘The druggist ought not to 
have made the mistake, and would justly lose 
by his carelessness. To W 
a dollar was but a trifle and would never he 
missed, whilst to him, it was a large amount. 
Besides, it was too late now to return. If he 
did he should probably be censured for not 
returning at first:—and then he would be 
losing too much time and displease his brother. 
| How strangely people will balance the account 
of their sins by making the omission of one, 
to atone for the commission of another! John 








ner his conscience as well as his jug began to 
be very heavy again. He again sat down to 
rest, and to settle the dispute between his 
principles and his desires; and again went on 
his way determined to keep the money, but 
by no means satisfied that he was doing 
right. 

The next corner brought John a third time 
toastand. Rest relieved the smartings of 
his hands, but the cuttings of his conscience 
were not so easily palliated. He meditated 
some minutes. Conscience now became ur- 
gent in its demands. But he was ashamed to 
go back. He wished he had obeyed his first 
honest impulse. He felt very unhappy. But 
he must not delay. He had already been a 
good while about his errand. He took up 
his jug. He was undecided whether to go 
forward, or to return. He stood one moment, 
and determined to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three long 
squares with a heavy jug, without a handle ; 
and more than once he had almost determined 
to give up bis honest resolution. But he per- 
severed, reached the store, and set down his 
load. “ You have given me too much change,” 
said he, presenting the four pistareens to 
W—-; “ you have given me four quarter dol- 
lars instead of three.” “ And how far had 
you got before you discovered the mistake?” 
said W This was a stumper; for John 
had discovered it before he left the store, and 
he now imagined that the druggsit was 
acquainted with the whole circumstance. 
But such was not the fact. W knew 
that from the time John had been gone he 
must have got to some distance, and he wished 
to know how far. Supposing from his silence 
that he did not understand him, he repeated 
the question in another shape. “1 say, how 
far, my boy, have you been since you were 
here ?” John recovered from his embarrass- 
ment. ‘To Callowhill street, sir.” “ You 
think there is a quarter too much, do you? 
well you may have that for your honesty.” 
John thanked him, and putting the pistareens 
into his pocket, without suspecting the joke, 
he resumed his burthen, with far different 
feelings from those that filled his bosom half 
an hour before. As he was about leaving the 
store, “ Stop, my man,” said W » * 1 will 
not deceive you. You have your right 
change. The oil is 20 cents, and those four 
pieces are not quarter dollars, they are twenty 
cent pieces.” “Here is a quarter,” con- 
tinued the benevolent store keeper, taking 
one from his drawer, “ which I will give you. 














a quarter of | You can notice the difference between them 


as you go home; and let me advise you 
always to deal as honestly as you have to- 
day.” 

Who can imagine the feelings of the boy 
when he saw the real state of the matter; 
and knew in an instant that, had he per- 
severed in his sinful project, he must, from 
the very nature of the circumstances, have 
been discovered ! “ Had I carried out my first 


entirely convinced himself that he would be| intentions,” said he to me, when he related 
wronging his brother of his valuable time, by|the anecdote, “I should have handed my 


returning to rectify so trifling a mistake. He} brother three of the pistareens. 


proceeded on his way. 


He would of 
course have asked for the balance, and I 


But by the time he reached a second cor-|should have been driven to add falsehood to 
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my crime, by saying that was all he gave 
me. In all probability I should have been 
detected, and sent back to my father in dis- 
grace. It would have stamped my character 
with dishonesty, from which I might never 
have recovered.” As it was, he picked up 
his jug, and with a light heart and rapid —_ 
proceeded up the street. He was so rejoiced 
at the happy result, and so thankful for his | 
reservation, that he set out on a run, and did 
not feel the old string cut his fingers till he 
reached the third corner, where he had re- 
solved upon returning to the store. During 
thirty-five years that he lived after this event 
he never forgot the lesson it taught him; and 
throughout his life, in private business, and 
in public office, he ever acted under the firm 
conviction that “ honesty is the best policy.” 


AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 
(Continued from page 253.) 


“ Dr. Hastings mentioned some further in- 
stances of animal sagacity, and remarked in 
doing so that although no animal is endowed 
with mental powers equal to those which the 
human race possess, yet there is not a faculty 
of the human mind, of which some evident 
proofs of its existence may not be found in 
particular animals. ‘Thus we find them pos- 
sessed with memory, imagination, the powers 
of imitation, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, 
gratitude, devotion, or affection for their su- 
periors, and other qualities. They are 
architects ; and they dig, wage war, extract 
various substances from plants, and from the 
earth and water. ‘They are able to com- 
municate their wants, their pleasures, and 
their pains, their apprehensions of danger, 
and their prospects of future good, by modu- 
lating their voices accordingly. Each indi- 
vidual of every species has its own particular 
language, which is perfectly understood by 
the rest. They ask and give assistance to 
each other. ‘They make their necessities 
known, and this branch of their language is 
more or less extended, in proportion to the 
number of their wants. Gestures and inar- 
ticulate sounds are the signs of their 
thoughts. It is necessary that the same sen- 
timents should produce the same sounds, and 
the same movements ; and consequently, each 
individual of a species must have the same 
organization. Birds and quadrupeds, accor- 
dingly, are incapable of holding discourse 
with each other, or of communicating the 
ideas and feelings they possess in common, 
although White, in his ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne,’ mentions an instance of attachment 
between a horse and a solitary hen, the lat- 
ter approaching the former with notes of com- 
placency, while the horse looked down on 
his diminutive companion with evident satis- 
faction. 

“ Dr. Hastings added, that this language 
of gesture prepares for that of articulation, 
and that some animals were capable of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of articulate sounds. 
They first judge of our thoughts by our ges- 
tures; and afterwards acquire the habit of 
connecting these thoughts with the language 
in which we express them. It is in this man- 
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ner that the elephant and the dog learn to| listened to Dr. Hastings’ remarks as if a new 


obey the commands of their master. 


light had burst upon them, and showed the 


“ As an instance of this, Dr. Hastings said, | interest they took in what he had been say- 


that a friend of his was one day shooting wild 
fowl on a lake in Ireland, accompanied by a 
large and very intelligent water spaniel. He 
wounded a wild duck, which swam about the 
lake and dived, followed by the dog. The 
bird at last got to some distance, and lowered 
itself in the water, as ducks are known to do 


| 


ing, by requesting him to continue the sub- 
ject. 

‘* Dr. Hastings resumed the discourse by re- 
marking, that animals, like men, learn to see 
objects in their proper position, to judge of 
distances and heights, and of hurtful, plea- 
surable, or indifferent bodies. It is clear, 


when they are wounded and pursued, leaving | therefore, that they are endued with some 
nothing but his head out of it. ‘The dog swam | portion of reason, or they could never make 


about for some time in search of his prey, but| a proper use of their senses. 


For instance, 


all scent was lost, and he obeyed his mas-|a dog, though pressed with hunger, will not 


ter’s call, and returned to the shore. 
no sooner arrived there, however, than he ran 
with the greatest eagerness to the top of some 
high ground close to the lake. On arriving 
there, he was seen looking round in every 
direction, and having at last perceived the 
spot where the duck was endeavouring to con- 
ceal itself, he again rushed into the water, 
made directly to the spot he had previously 
marked, and at last succeeded in securing the 
wounded bird. In relating this anecdote, Dr. 
Hastings assured his companions, that there 
could be no doubt of its accuracy. He added, 
that a large house in his neighbourhood being 
under repair, the bells on the ground floor were 
taken down. When the servants were wanted, 
an old favourite terrier was told to go up 
stairs to the dressing-room of his mistress, 
and ring the bell. A string and a piece of 
wood were tied to it, which the dog took be- 
tween his teeth and pulled. He then listened, 
and if the bell did not ring, he pulled the 
string again till he heard it, and then he re- 
turned to the room he had left. Ifa piece of 
paper was put into his mouth with a message 
written on it, he would carry it to any person 
he was told to go to, and would wait to bring 
back the answer, or any small parcel that 
was put into his mouth. When he failed in 
doing these, or any other of his numerous 
tricks as soon as he was ordered, he was told 
to go into the corner of the room, where he 
placed himself, and never offered to come 
from it till he was called. When he did so, 
he either left it, hanging his head and creep- 
ing as if he was ashamed, or else jumping 
and showing joy, according as his mistress 
had told him he was still in disgrace or for- 
given. 

“ Dr. Hastings in continuation said, that 
the docility and sagacity of animals have 
always been considered as wonderful, but that 
this wonder is partly the effect of want of ob- 
servation. Man is unquestionably the chief 
of the animal creation, the other animals, ac- 
cording to the number of instincts, or which 
is the same thing, according to the mental 
powers with which nature has endowed them, 
comparatively approaching to, or receding 
from the sagacity and genius of the human 
species. ‘The whole forms a graduated scale 
of intelligence. A philosopher, therefore, 
should contemplate and admire the whole, 
but should never be surprized at any partial 
exhibitions of the general scene of intellect 
and animation. 

“Ta this sort of conversation the party 
pursued their walk. W. Eames and 8. Hilary 


He had | seize a piece of meat in the presence of his 


master unless it be given to him, but with his 
eyes, his movements, and his voice, he will 
make the most humble and expressive petition. 
This appears so like reasoning, that it is dif- 
ficult to call it any thing else. If these ani- 
mals are endowed with an intelligence infi- 
nitely beyond what it has been usual to allow 
them to possess ; if their affections, their gra- 
titude and their fidelity may be classed with 
those of the human race, how much does it 
become man to treat them with kindness and 
gentleness, especially those animals, such as 
the horse and dog, which are naturally dis- 
posed to associate with him. A wise and 
good Being made them all, and all with in- 
finite wisdom. Some animals are endowed 
with faculties which others do not possess, 
but in the whole scale of creation, from man 
to the almost inanimate polypus, every thing 
has a mutual dependence on each other, and 
its peculiar use; so perfect and graduated is 
the chain of existence. 

“ §. Hilary interrupted Dr. Hastings, by 
enquiring the use of certain insects and rep- 
tiles. Dr. Hastings replied, that the annihi- 
lation of any one of these species, although 
some of them may be inconvenient, and even 
noxious to man, would make a blank in nature, 
and prove destructive to other species which 
feed upon them. These, in their turn, would 
be the cause of destroying other species, and 
the system of devastation would gradually 
proceed, till man himself would be extirpated, 
and leave this earth destitute of all animation. 
Every partial evil, therefore, is a cause, or an 
effect, of general good. 

“In fact, continued, Dr. Hastings, the 
more we enquire into the order, regularity 
and economy which may be found in the 
works of creation, and see the various shifts, 
artifices and means provided to secure the 
different species from destruction, and to pre- 
serve the necessary balance, we shall be able 
to trace the hand of an infinitely wise Creator 
and preserver of the world. That he intended 
we should examine and enquire into them, 
there can be no doubt. His exquisite work- 
manship is a proof of his power, and the care 
he takes of his creatures shows his unbounded 
watchfulness and love. 

*“ In discourses such as these, they beguiled 
the time, and were surprised to find how 
swiftly it passed away. Even 8. Hilary (the 
most inveterate Londoner of the two) ac- 
knowledged the charm of the beautiful scenery 
through which they passed, enlivened as it 
was by the intellectual conversation of their 
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host. Arrived at the parsonage, S. Hilary 
and Dr. Hastings entered: while W. Eames, 
who was not inclined to follow their example, 
retraced his path, ‘with measured step and 
slow,’ along the margin of the brook. Throw- 
ing himself down on the grassy bank, he in- 
dulged in one of those day-dreams which are 
never enjoyed but by the imaginative and the 
gifted. 

“The love of nature (inherent in every bo- 
som) long slumbering in that of the specula- 
tive man of the world, at last made itself felt. 
Hardly conscious of the feelings that were 
swelling in his breast, he, after an hour’s silent 
musing on he knew not what, gave vent to 
them in the following lines. 

SPIRIT OF THE GLEN. 
“ Beautiful spirit of wood and dell, 
That dwell ’st unseen midst flood and fell, 
List to thy vot’ry’s prayer ! 
Alone with thee, in thine own wild glen, 


By the river’s brink, and the mossy fen, 
He’s far from the world of care. 

Oh! I would wander for ever more, 

In desert bleak, midst the torrent’s rvar, 
If with thee I once might be; 


Thy voice would soothe, and thy breath would calin, 


For they are sweet as the ev’ning balm; 
O then let me dwell with thee. 


I ‘ll lay me down in that shelter’d nook, 

There by the willow-o’erhanged brook, 
And I’ll dream that thou art nigh— 

The laden bee as she toils along, 

And the blackbird’s pleasant ev’ning song 
Are borne on the zephyr’s sigh. 


To call around me dear thoughts of home, 
Exquisite spirit! I bid thee come, 
And be thou my welcome guest. 
And cause me to feel as I did of old, 
In youth, when those spirits were high and bold 
Which now are all lull'd to rest. 


And I'll worship thee in this ev’ning hour, 
And bend before the glorious pow’r 

Of kind nature’s peaceful sway. 
My grateful vows to her shrine I'll bring, 
And many a garland o’er it fling, 

From morn to the close of day. 


THE ACCEPTED SACRIFICE. 
* Give me thy heart.” 


What shall we offer thee, thou God of love! 





‘Thou who didst build the heavens and mould the earth; 


Thou who didst hang the sparkling stars above, 
And call’dst from darkness light and beauty forth! 
From all the treasures of the earth and sea ? 

What shall we offer Thee ? 


Shall we present thee gold and glittering gems, 
Such as might wreathe the brows of royalty ; 
Shall we pluck roses from their slender stems, 
Such as in summer’s graceful bowers may be, 
And shall we lay them at thy holy feet, 
An offering fuir and meet ? 
Or shall we deck thy temple with the spoil 
Of mighty cities, and rich palaces; 
Strew flowers, fling on the altar wine and oil, 
And pour around Thee mingling melodies 
Of lutes and voices in soft harmony, 
Breathing up praisc to thee ? 
Or shall we bring Thee treasures of the field, 
When the rich autumn fills her flowing horn, 
The russet fruits the loaded branches yield— 
The clustering grapes, the golden waving corn— 


The flowers of summer—the sweet buds of spring— 


Oh! which, which shall we bring ? 
There is a voice which saith : “Oh, dearer far 
Than ail the earthly treasures ye can give, 
The pure aspirings of the spirit are, 
When in the light of Trath it loves to live ;” 
Such be our offering at thy holy shrine— 
Our hearts, our hearts be Thine! 
Liverpool, England. M. A. B. 
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Within about a month past we have re- 
ceived several communications from distant 
subscribers, ali of them expressive of com- 
plaint that we did not come up to the measure 
of their wishes, either as to quantity or quality, 
‘in the denunciation of slavery. More than 
one of those communications also signify dis- 
satisfaction in regard to an editorial para- 
graph wherein we questioned the correctness 
of a charge, not unfrequently repeated, that 
Friends have abated in zeal on this subject. 
Now, whatever marks of declension, in this 
respect, may be thought to exist in individual 
cases, or particular localities, we are still of 
the opinion that Friends as a body have not 
declined in zeal against this unrighteous sys- 
tem, and we may confidently refer in support 
of this declaration to the address of our late 
Yearly Meeting inserted last week. We 
might likewise enumerate a variety of cases, 
some of them of recent date, in wdich Friends 
of Pennsylvania and New Jergey have effi- 
ciently pleaded the rights of the coloured peo- 
ple before the national and state legislatures. 
With respect to ourselves, we shall only say, 
that we have always been glad to insert well 
written essays in which the subject is dis- 
cussed with manly freedom, and in the spirit 
of Christian candour and kindness, and may 
instance the series now in course of publica- 
tion, under the signature of E. L., incom- 
parably more to the purpose than ten times 
the quantity of inflated and vituperative de- 
clamation. 

The tenth annual mecting of the Infant 
School Society of Philadelphia, will be held 
on second day next at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, at the presbyterian meeting house, 
corner of 12th and Walnut St. The report 
will be read and several addresses delivered. 
An examination of children will take place 
at the same time—after which a collection 
will be taken up to aid the funds of the 
society. 

Those persons who are friendly to Infant 
schools are invited to attend. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, on sixth day, the 12th instant, James Kite 
of Philadelphia, to Lypia B. Ropman, of the former 
place. 





, on fifth day, the 11th inst., at Friends meet- 
ing, Evesham, N. J., Danie. Leeps, of Egg Harbour, 
to Hannan GituincHaw, of the former place. 








Drep, the 5th of first month last, at the residence of 
her father, Daniel Wood, Alum Creek, Ohio, Racuakt, 
wife of James Vernon, in the 20th year of her age. 
Having been engaged to seek her Creator in the days 
of her youth, and to live in his fear, when laid on a 
dying bed she was favoured, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, with a sustaining hope that an 
admittance would be granted her into the kingdom of 
heaven, saying in a composed and solemn manner, “ I 
hope my peace is made—a resting place secured—a 
mansion prepared for me where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

——— on the lst of this month, Josera Ginpons, a 
member and approved minister, belonging to the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting of this city. He 


| their Master’s work. 


had enjoyed an extraordinary share of health through 
life, until the 12th month of 1835, when he had a very 
severe attack of pleurisy, from the effects of which he 
never appeared entirely to recover. 
shortness of breath, with which he was much afflicted 
after this sickness, public speaking became very labo. 
rious, he was at times engaged to invite others to make 
timely preparation for the awful period of death and 
final retribution. 
danger of procrastination, and the glorious reward of 
faithfulness at the end of the race, he pressed upon his 
hearers with an earnestness and weight that bespoke it 
to be the subject which lay nearest to his own heart. 
In our silent meetings he was often contrited to tears, 
rejoicing in the presence of his heavenly Master when 
it was felt amongst us. 


Although from 


The importance of this work, the 


His last sickness confined him about six weeks. In 


this he was favoured with the unshaken persuasion 
that the Lord would deliver him out of all his suffer. 
ings and grant him the end of his faith, even the salva. 
tion of the soul. 
which he laboured, he remarked, “ Distress of body is 
not to be compared with that of the mind, but there is 
nothing of this; there is no oppression of the spirit; all 
is peace within, and that is very precious.” 
afiernoon before his death, heing visited by two of the 
members of the meeting, he expressed to them the 
confidence that he felt in Divine mercy. 
as I am, I shall be permitted to juin the innumerable 
multitude that surrounds the throne day and night, 
being clothed with white robes.” 
said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 


Speaking of the oppression under 


On the 
“ Unworthy 


A little after he 


peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. Oh 
blessed conclusion to come to, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord—it is all through mercy, 
unmerited mercy, utterly unworthy as we are.” He 
spoke of the favour, that the work of religion was not 
put off till such a period as this—through mercy it is 
nearly completed. He took an affectionate leave of his 
friends, saying, “Our love has been sincere and un- 
broken—may the Lord bless and preserve you to the 
end of your race, to the coming of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ ;” and on parting, the hope bein 
expressed that he would soon be relieved from his a 
ferings, he answered, “ We must be resigned and wait 
the Lord’s time.” 

During the last day the oppression was much lessen- 
ed, and though from increased weakness he seemed 
unable to converse, he uttered a few words at a time, 
which indicated a state of mind fixed on heavenly 
things. As if engaged in solemn contemplation of the 
glories of another world, and beholding the general 
assembly of the redeemed, he exclaimed, “ What a 
convention !——O, glorious.” Having affectionately 
and tenderly taken his children by the hand, he soon 
after quietly departed, in the 75th year of his age, and 
we doubt not is numbered with that happy com- 
pany who came out of great tribulation and whose 
garments were washed and made white in the blood of 
the Lamb. 

The removal by death of several ministers and elders 
from this city within a few months, presents an in- 
citement to those who are left to use all diligence in 
It is also calculated to awaken 
concern for the interests of the Society here, and calls 
loudly to the youth and to those who are in the prime 
of life to make the enquiry, “ Lord what wouldst thou 
have me to do?” Were we redeemed from the love and 
inordinate pursuit of the world, and daily engaged to 
seek the knowledge of his will, would not the query 
be heard, “ Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” and the response arises in the hearts of many, 
“Here am I, sand me.” Many ministers and elders 
have been raised up in these parts, even from among 
those who were of little repute with men. In the sim- 
plicity and integrity of their souls, they yielded to the 
intimations of duty, and persevering under the guidance 
of their Heavenly Leader, they become valiant for the 
truth and its cause in the earth. The same Almighty 
power which visited and prepared them, can call and 
qualify thousands to engage in his work, and doubt- 
less would do so for his people, were they obedient to 
his calls. 
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